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The UN's New Frontier 


Unirep Nations—The UN is striking out 
boldly across a wholly new legal and consti 
tutional frontier. This is the real significance, 
from the long-range point of view, of the 
decision to use force if necessary to halt the 
Congolese civil war. 

Except for a relatively brief period of over 
optimism at the time of its founding, the UN 
has always been regarded as an instrument 
of persuasion and conciliation. It has never 
sought to impose the will of the world com 
munity in the process of making peace. 

Korea was a special case. What really hap- 
pened in Korea was ‘that the UN gave its 
moral blessing and a certain amount of token 
material support to a United States military 
operation. Korea was not, strictly speaking, 
a case of the world community imposing its 
will. 

Nor has the UN imposed its will in the 
continuing tension between Israel and Egypt. 
The UN peace force in the Gaza Strip has 
been strictly forbidden to use force except for 
self-defense. It did not enter the picture until 
after a cease-fire in 1956. It has kept the peace 
by symbolizing the moral authority of the 


world community. It has been a kind of 
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armed “presence” in an area of tension. 

Now, however, in the Congo a UN army 
has been authorized to step into a civil war 
which is still in process and to halt that war, 
by force of arms if necessary. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has said that if he 
can get the necessary troops—he estimates he 
will, need 25,000—he intends to use that 
authority. India, which has made clear its 
determination to help the UN fulfill its mis- 
sion in the ¢ ongo, has sent 4,800 men to re 
inforce the UN contingent after the with 
drawal by Indonesia and by several African 
countries—Ghana, Guinea, Morocco and the 
United Arab Republic. New Delhi made this 
offer on a number of conditions, among them 
that “the government of India would also like 
to make it clear that they do not want Indian 
armed forces to be used for the suppression of 
any popular movements, nor do they want 
their forces to be used in any way in support 
of parties or factions that are challenging the 
UN authority; 

“the Indian troops, while under the over 
all command of the UN, should not be broken 
up and mixed with other armed contingents, 


so that at least at such command level they 





will be under their own officers.” 

What makes the use of force im- 
portant from the long-range point of 
view is that the UN is doing much 
more in the Congo than merely try- 
ing to pacify a primitive country and 
insulate it from cold—and hot—war. 
The UN is laying the foundations of 
a future world order. 


Future World Order 
Hammarskjold has said that he 


has this fact in mind in every move 
he makes. He is setting precedents 
which will be applicable in the fu- 
ture, and therefore must be appro- 
priate, whatever the -circumstances 
and wherever there may be trouble. 

If a UN army can step between 
active belligerents in a Congolese 
civil war, it could also legally have 
imposed cease-fire lines in Algeria— 
although France regards Algeria an 
integral part of its territory. The ef- 
fect of such an action would have 
been to remove the pressure the 
rebels exerted on France, and thus 
greatly to have buttressed France’s 
bargaining position. 

On much the same legal premise, 
a UN army could have been sent 
into Laos to halt the fighting there. 
The political effect would have been 
to protect the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao and increase the likelihood of a 
neutralist coalition government, in- 
cluding Communist elements. 

In Hungary in 1956 a policy of in- 
sulation by force, if effective, pre- 
sumably would have protected the 
Freedom Fighters from Red Army 
tanks. But in this case a formidable 
amount of military strength supplied 


by the United States and its key al- 
lies would have been necessary. In 
Lebanon in 1958 UN intervention of 
the Congo type might have preserved 
the Chamoun regime in power. 

Whether the effects of UN inter- 
vention in any particular case would 
have been desirable or undesirable 
depends on the point of view of the 
observer. In general, the removal of 
military force from any equation 
strengthens the weaker party and 
helps to preserve the status quo as of 
the moment of intervention. 

A UN majority probably would 
have been happy to impose a neu- 
tralist coalition in Laos, but would 
have bitterly opposed any move to 
tie the hands of the Algerian rebels. 
The majority would not have wished 
to inhibit the Lebanese insurrection. 
Hungary was a special case where 
many wished but few dared to act. 

Similarly in the Congo, the Afri- 
can majority which clamored to have 
the UN go into Katanga with guns 
blazing last July, and which success- 
fully pushed through authorization 
to bar an invasion of Oriental Prov- 
ince by General Joseph D. Mobutu, 
was much less eager to have the UN 
use force against the troops of An- 
toine Gizenga, the Communist Ori- 
ental leader, when those troops set 
out in the direction of Leopoldville. 

Three countries—Ethiopia, Tunis- 
ia and Sudan—have expressed re- 
luctance to have their men fight 
against either side. Sensitive to these 
attitudes, Hammarskjold has said 
that what he hopes to do is to stake 
out a buffer zone between the Con- 
golese belligerents, station UN troops 


in it, and order them to defend it. 
They would then not fight unless at- 
tacked. 


Making Haste Slowly 


Hammarskjold is acting cautious- 
ly, feeling his way along the new 
frontier. He knows that while many 
wish the UN to have the power to 
impose peace, they would bitterly re- 
sent use of that power in directions 
they consider unwise. He knows, 
too, that some are reluctant to have 
their own men apply the force, al- 
though they presumably are willing 
to have others take that risk. 

It is well to make haste slowly. 
Some Americans who have scorned 
the UN for inadequacy or impotence 
in given Congo situations might be 
the first to denounce it if they 
thought the UN was acting like a 
world government. Yet power to im- 
pose peace is an attribute of world 
government. This is the new frontier 
the UN is exploring in the Congo. 

It is a frontier which has great 
practical relevance in a period when 
“civil war,” sponsored and supported 
from outside, has been and is likely 
to be one of the principal methods 
adopted by communism for expand- 
ing its power and influence. 

Whatever the judgment of history, 
the prevailing opinion here today ap- 
pears to be, “It’s about time the UN 
acted.” The U.S.S.R. is the only 
major world power which opposes 
crossing the new frontier. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor, since 1941, has 


been its UN correspondent for 11 years. 
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West’s Foreign Aid: A Vast Operation 





President Kennedy has promised a 
more effective foreign aid program 
not a larger one. 

This country’s foreign aid pro- 
gram, combined with that of the rest 
of the free world, is one of the most 
impressive postwar operations ever 
undertaken. In the post-World-War- 
II years the United States alone has 
contributed over $60 billion to help 


other their 


countries get back on 
feet. Of course, this endeavor was 
not all philanthropic. There has been 
a large element of self-preservation 
in our foreign aid program. The 
United States has poured aid money 
abroad not only to revive other na- 
tions but also to save itself from be- 
ing alone in a Communist world. 
There are at least eight major in- 
ternational and United States insti- 
tutions which are engaged in giving 
aid to underdeveloped countries for 
the establishment of industrial enter- 
prises, communications systems and 
transportation networks, and for the 
education 


development of health, 


and agricultural programs. 


Eight Principal Institutions 


Only these eight are listed in this 


article. Conservative estimates put 
the resources these institutions have 
at their command at about $30 bil 
lion. Some estimates give a higher 
figure—depending on the method 
used to compute the totals. 

these 


established in 1960—the Internation- 


Two of institutions were 
al Development Association (IDA) 
the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IADB). Also in 1960 


the International Bank for 


and 


Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD) 
doubled 


capital, raising the figure to nearly 


more than its subscribed 
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$20 billion. The International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), too, has increased 
its resources in 1958—from $9 billion 
to over $14 billion. Moreover, indica- 
tive of the increasing rate of eco- 
nomic aid the free world is pumping 
into underdeveloped countries is the 
way the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC) in its past fiscal year 
stepped up the number of its invest- 
ments by 50 percent and the dollar 
volume of commitments by 100 per 
cent. 

Here are the eight principal inter 
national and United States govern 
ment institutions engaged in devel 
opment aid: 

1. IBRD. The World 


formed 15 


Bank, 
years ago, has a sub- 
scribed capital of $19.9 billion and 
has loaned out over $5 billion. Its 
main problem is to find development 
projects which are sound from a 
banker’s point of view—for this is a 
bona fide banking operation. 

2. IMF. The Fund, twin of the 
Bank, with 68 members and also 15 
years old, has $14.8 billion at its dis- 
posal. About $10 billion of this sum 
consists of gold and convertible cur- 
rencies. Total drawings on the Fund 
have amounted to $3.7 billion, but re- 
payments have reduced this amount 
to $866.7 million. So the IMF has 
more than $9 billion still available 
for its members to strengthen their 
fiscal and monetary positions. 

3. Ex-Im-Bank. The Export-Im- 
port Bank is a United States Federal 
agency, created in 1934 to finance 
United States exports and to make 
certain development loans. It has 
total resources of about $7.5 billion, 
with a lending limit of $7 billion. 

4. DLF. The Development Loan 
Fund, created in 1957 by the United 





States government, is designed to 
make development loans on liberal 
terms—all partly payable in the cur- 
rency of the borrowers. Thus far 
Congress has appropriated $1.4 bil- 
lion for DLF. 

5. IFC. The International Finance 
Corporation, set up in 1956 as an 
affiliate of the World Bank, provides 
capital to private firms in less devel- 
oped countries. 

6. ICA. The International Coop- 
eration 


Administration, a semiau 


tonomous agency of the United 
States government, successor to 
FOA, MSA and ECA, administers 
the foreign aid appropriations voted 
annually by Congress. 

7. IDA. The International Devel- 
opment Association is an afhliate of 
the World Bank and was established 
to make development loans on more 
flexible terms than those allowable 
by the bank. Its resources total about 
$1 billion. 

8. IADB. The Inter-American De 
velopment Bank has as its objective 
to make loans to its Latin American 
members for economic development 
in the Western Hemisphere. It has 
resources of $1 billion. 

In addition to the above there are 
many other agencies working in the 
free world for the same ends, with 
the common purpose of improving 
the economic health of the free 
world and helping underdeveloped 
countries. 

The most urgent need now is for 
over-all direction and control of these 
eight agencies’ many operations so 
that the best possible use can be 
made of the vast resources available 
for foreign aid. 
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‘ ) From Empires to World Community 





Transition from any established and 
long-accepted form of human so- 
ciety to another, as yet untried, and 
therefore open to doubt, has always 
been accompanied by tensions, anxie- 
ties and conflicts. 

This was true when the nation- 
state began to emerge in Western 
Europe out of the feudal relation- 
ships of the Middle Ages; or when 
the rise of a new middle class shat- 
tered the domination of the aristoc- 
racy and the monarch in the French 
Revolution. It is true today as we 
witness the dismantling of empires 
and the painful formation, amid 
their remnants, of a world commu- 
nity, dramatically illustrated by one 
violent event after another in the 


Congo. 


Colonialism Once Praised 

For five centuries, since the early 
stages of the age of exploration, 
Western rule over colonial posses- 
sions in Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and Latin America was regarded not 
only as reasonable but also as bene- 
ficial for the peoples brought under 
the administrations of Britain and 
France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, Spain and Portugal. Even 
John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on 
Liberty, after eloquently expounding 
the blessings of freedom for the in- 
dividual, promptly added that these 
blessings were not intended for “bar- 
barians,” described as “backward” 
peoples in their “nonage.” 

During this period, critics of im- 
perialism in Western Europe were 
regarded as enemies of established 
institutions. When Americans, who 
by rebelling against Britain’s colonial 
rule had proclaimed their anticolo- 


nialism, questioned the policies of the 
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colonial powers, they were viewed as 
intruders determined to destroy the 
achievements of Western administra- 
tors and traders. And it is true that 
most Americans, in their opposition 
to colonialism, were so concerned 
with its faults that they failed to see 
its genuine contributions. The pic- 
ture was painted in unrelieved black, 
with no shades of gray or patches of 
white. When the United States itself 
became involved in a colonial war in 
the Philippines at the turn of the 
Mark Twain, at a Wal- 
dorf banquet in honor of Winston 
Churchill, saluted the British leader 
by saying: “We are . 


century, 


. . kin in sin.” 
Nor did Western colonialism end 
with World War I. True, Germany, 
a latecomer in the race, lost its colo- 
nies in Africa (Southwest Africa, 
Kamerun, Togoland, Tanganyika). 
The Ottoman Empire disintegrated, 


and its possessions in the Middle 


East were left in fragments. But 
Britain, France and Belgium in- 


herited the lost empires of Germany 
and the Ottoman rulers, not as out- 
right possessions, but as mandates 
entrusted to them by the League of 
Nations, 

Here was the start, in rudimentary 
form, of responsibility by empires to 
a world forum. When Italy under 
Mussolini sought to recapture its 
ancient glories by conquering Ethio- 
pia, and Japan tried to carve out a 
colony for itself in Manchuria, the 
Western powers, without surrender- 
ing their own possessions, used the 
League of Nations forum to castigate 
the new imperialism. As the debate 
over Ethiopia raged in Geneva, 
Italy’s delegate, Baron Aloisi, stalked 
out of a meeting of the League Coun- 
cil, protesting that the great powers 


were applying “two weights and two 
measures.” 


Empire's End 


Then World War II put an end 
to the aspirations of both old and 
new colonizers. Japan’s conquest of 
Southeast Asia revealed the weak- 
ness of the Western colonial powers 
which, however, because of the mili- 
tary strength the United States threw 
into the conflict, were able to partici- 
pate in the defeat of Japan and the 
surrender of its territorial conquests 
—but when peace came were unable 
to recover permanently their former 
colonies. And Italy lost its African 
colonies after World War II. 

The impact of the West’s retreat 
from Asia was promptly felt in the 
Middle East and Africa. “Decoloni- 
zation,” a word introduced by the 
French, has since been the order of 
the day. The Western empires are 
being rapidly liquidated, with 19 
nations achieving independence in 
Africa between 1957 and 1960. Some 
areas still remain under colonial rule 

—Portugal’s Goa in India and An- 
gola and Mozambique in Africa; 
Britain’s Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
Kenya and Uganda; the United Na- 
tions trust territories of Tanganyika, 
administered by Britain, and Ru- 
anda-Urundi, administered by Bel- 
gium; New Guinea, still held by the 
Dutch and claimed by Indonesia. 
But there is little doubt that the re- 
linquishment of power will sooner or 
later take place in all these territories 
—one must hope by peaceful means. 
Even in Algeria a settlement appears 
to be in view. And the British West 
Indies Federation is expected to 
achieve independence in 1962. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Libya: From 


Colony to Nation 








Amid the turmoil of African nation 
alism the United Kingdom of Libya 
is unobtrusively developing its inde 
pendence, achieved on Christmas 
Eve, 1951. During the intervening 
nine years, Libya has ably made the 
transition from a colony of Italy to 
sovereign statehood. In the winter of 
1960, it elected its third parliament 
in comparative quiet, although the 
first elections immediately after inde- 
pendence had been held with the 
bloodshed and disorder almost in 
evitable when a colonial people has 
not been carefully prepared for its 
changed position. 

Italy had given the new country 
no preparation for statehood during 
the 30 years of Italian occupation, for 
it had developed Libya chiefly as an 
outlet for Italian emigration. Libya 
is not, nor has it been, an overpopu- 
lated country. Its people today num 
ber less than 1.3 million. Largely 
Muslim, and for the most part no 
mads, seminomads or 
Arab and Berber stock, the Libyans 
began their national life near the bot 
tom of the economic scale, approxi 
illiterate, with 


mately 90 percent 


pathetically few trained individuals. 


A Poor Country 


Before oil discoveries were made 
in Libya during the past three years, 
have a 
Like 


other underdeveloped countries of 


the country appeared to 


dearth of natural resources. 
the Middle East, it has vast desert 
expanses, little water and an eroded 
soil resulting from centuries of neg- 
lect. Like them, too, Libya has pri 


marily a sheep-herding and sub 
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sistence-farming economy, for over 
three-fourths of its people graze 
flocks or scratch a meager living 
from the soil. The only rich agricul 
tural land is a narrow, greenly fertile 
strip of coast, plus the oases of the 
Sahara desert regions. The popula 
tion is heavily concentrated in the 
coastal regions. 

Much of the best land had been 
pre-empted by the Italians during 
their long occupation, and when they 
withdrew they left many large com 
mercial farms, a number of which 
are now in Libyan hands. Some are 
still owned by the Italians—of whom 
there are still about 40,000—while 
others of these great farms lie idle. 
Of the small family farms, some are 
still run by Italians, but by now most 
have passed to Libyan ownership. 
Some of the small farms are success 
ful, but others are operated trad tion 
ally without fertilizer, machinery or 
other modern farming aids. 

The small farmers for the most 
part lack organization, have trouble 
in securing credit and have to pay 
the exorbitant rates of interest com 
mon in countries where there is little 
capital. Many farmers are impeded 
by the difficulties caused by tribal 
ownership of land and, often, of 
water rights, which prevents an in 
dividual from controlling the land 
on which he works. He thus has no 
desire to replenish the soil or to re 
plant the trees he or others have cut 
down or which have been prevented 
from growing by the ravages of 
goats. 

The various parts of Libya differ 


greatly in character and history. The 


affairs. They have recently returned from 
trip to Libya and the Middle East. 


by Jane Perry Clark Carey and 
Andrew G. Carey 


Mrs. Carey, formerly assistant professor of government 


at Barnard College, and Mr. Carey, former business ex 
ecutive and government official, are students of foreign 


an extended 


province of Tripolitania, with three 
fourths of all the country’s inhabi 
tants, including many Berbers and a 


sizable Italian colony, is the most 


settled, progressive and flourishing. 
Cyrenaica, which had resisted Italian 
colonization 


fiercely than any other section of 


invasion and more 


the 


and had borne the chief 
burden of World War II, is a prov 
ince made up primarily of nomadic 


Arabs 


who are strikingly different from the 


country 


with strong tribal feelings, 
more urbanized Tripolitanians. The 


third province, the Fezzan, has a 
small population, largely nomads at 
tached to their own way of life and 


their own leading family. 


Elements of Union 
The 
have remained united primarily be 


cause of three factors: the strong will 


three divergent provinces 


of the Libyans for independence; the 


personality and wisd m ol their 


king, Idris I de 


though he is; and the particular fe 


voted Cyrenaican 


eral system of their government. As 
leader of the Senussi sect of the Mus 
lims in Cyrenaica, the king played 
an important part in the struggle to 
oust the Italians. Since the days of 
World War II he has looked favora 
bly on the cause of Britain and the 
United States and held Libya close 
to the West. Within his country he 
has generally followed a_ policy 
of watchful waiting and has allowed 
conflicting groups to work out prob 
lems for themselves. However, he 
has not been reluctant to act decisive 
ly himself when he considers it nec 
essary. Observers 


generally agree, 





VO 








moreover, that the king has shown 
extraordinary ability and a fine grasp 
of economic and political affairs, and 
that he is serving his country wisely 
and well. 

In 1959 the king reached his 70th 
birthday and so his nephew and le- 
gal heir, Crown Prince Hassan el 
Rida, now aged 33, is beginning to 
Although the 


crown prince is reticent, and con- 


attract attention. 
cerned with the problems of religion 
and the contemplative life, always 
part of the Senussi tradition, he is 
now showing a serious interest in the 
problems of his country. 


Foreign Aid 


It was evident from the start that 
with Libya’s lack of resources, 
money and trained people a viable 
economy could not easily be devel- 
oped. The country has had to subsist 
on foreign aid, distasteful as this has 
inevitably been to the proud and in- 
dependent Libyans. The United Na- 
tions has supplied continuing techni- 
cal assistance, and Britain and the 
United States have made the largest 
financial contributions. Between 1952 
and 1960, Britain gave approximate- 
ly $80.4 million for economic devel- 
opment and help to the Libyan bud- 
get, while during the same period 
the United States provided aid in 
various forms amounting to $116.8 
million. 

Payment for the American air 
base at Wheelus Field near Tripoli 
has become an important factor in 
Libyan-American relations today. In 
1954 the United States secured rights 
to maintain the base and agreed to a 
program of assistance of $7 million 
together with 24.000 tons of grain 
initially, and $4 million annually 
thereafter until 1960. Payment was 
then to be $1 million a year for the 
next 11 but in 1960 the 


amount was instead increased to $10 


years, 


million a year for the next five years. 
Actual assistance has considerably 
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exceeded the amounts originally 
promised. Many people, especially 
Libyans, believe that not only these 
specific amounts of money, but all 
funds given or promised Libya, 
should be regarded as money paid 
for important services rendered by 
the Libyan government in providing 
such things as airports, roads, build- 
ings, and so on. 

It is generally believed that the 
Libyans have used aid funds well, 
although mistakes in judgment have 
inevitably occurred. Large sums have 
gone into the development of urgent- 
ly needed projects, such as water sup- 
plies and agricultural improvements, 
as well as into a program of technical 
education. Some 300 Libyan students 
are studying abroad under this pro- 
gram, and on their return they will 
be required to work for the Libyan 
government for twice the length of 
their period of foreign education. 
Some observers, however, are begin- 
ning to wonder if this money might 
not be better spent on the develop- 
ment of additional technical educa- 
tion within the country. 


Discovery of Oil 
Today Libya hopes that its newly 


discovered oil may help to free it 
from dependence on other countries. 
Although the oil search was begun 
seriously only in 1955, Libya has 
turned out to be the most actively 
explored area in the shortest time 
known to modern oil explorers. 
Nearly 20 companies from various 
countries are at work in Libya. 

The country is blanketed by con- 
cessions, extending even offshore in- 
to the Mediterranean. The different 
companies, working in the desert 
with mine detectors to locate the live 
land mines still remaining from the 
World War II African campaign, 
have already drilled 58 productive 
wells, all giving oil of high quality, 
and some of high quantity as well. 
The greatest and most promising 
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strike yet made came in June 1959 
when Esso Standard (Libya) com- 
pleted the second of two wells of 
high production in Cyrenaica at 
Zelten, some 200 miles across the 
desert from where the remains of 
Lady Be Good, the ill-fated B-24 
bomber, and its crew, were found 
by oil men in 1959 and 1960 respec- 
tively. 

Oil, when discovered, cannot be- 
gin to flow to market until pipelines 
and pumping stations are built, 
power supplied, shipping terminals 
established and facilities built for 
workers. The Libyan government 
probably cannot receive substantial 
oil funds much before 1965, as the 
first few years’ profits of oil com- 
panies will be reduced by absorbing 
these development costs, as well as 
those for exploration. 

The Libyan petroleum law pro- 
vides that a quarter of each conces- 
sion must be turned back to Libya 
at the end of five years, and a second 
quarter at the end of eight. The time 
recently arrived for the first areas of 
many concessions to be surrendered, 
so the competing oil companies have 
been anxious to determine quickly 
the most — and least — promising 
areas before deciding which ones to 
relinquish. There is also a rush to 
get Libyan oil to Europe, today the 
world’s fastest growing market. The 
costs of shipping oil to Europe will 
be much less from Libya than from 
the Middle East or South America, 
where many of the same companies 
which operate in Libya have long 
been important producers. 


Development Plans 


Libya’s leaders have recognized 
that a plan for economic and social 
development is essential if the oil 
revenues are not to be wasted. Fol- 
lowing the passage of the petroleum 
law in 1955, it was decided to assign 
to the development of the country 
70 percent of possible oil revenues, 
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with the 
divided into two parts, half to go to 


remaining 30 percent 


the central government and half to 
the province where oil is discovered, 
for such use as each sees fit. 

The 70 percent is allotted to a 
Development. Council. This council 
was set up in 1956, but was given 
only somewhat nebulous functions 
as no oil had been discovered up to 
that time. When in 1958 oil discov- 
eries became numerous, a new law 
was passed by Parliament in May 
1960, giving the council responsi- 
bility for drawing up a long-range 
economic and social program and 
executing it through various min- 
istries or else through different de- 
partments of the provincial govern- 
ments. To concentrate all develop- 
ment plans and responsibilities in 
one agency, the council is to handle 
all funds and other matters concern- 
ing foreign aid. It is too early to 
make any but general comments on 
the council itself, which will doubt- 
less be a powerful body whose chair- 
man will become one of Libya’s most 


important officials. 


New Jobs Bring Dislocations 


The large foreign expenditures in 
Libya, including those of the oil 
companies and the military bases, 
are a spur to the Libyan economy. 
But they have also brought rises in 
wages, rents, costs of food and build- 
ing, and a boom in trade, hotel ac- 
commodations and the service indus- 
tries. Most skilled workers have been 
in such short supply that truck 
drivers and stenographers knowing 
English can command almost any 
wage desired. All the people work- 
ing in the service industries have be- 
gun to make money. The growth of 
any comparatively rich group on the 
edges of a primarily agricultural so- 
ciety inevitably brings social prob- 
lems in its wake. For instance, farm 
laborers and shepherds are drifting 
to the cities in search of work, and 
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many people, hearing of high wages, 
become dissatisfied with their old 
jobs and leave them without secur- 


ing the training necessary for others. 


Land is being neglected when it 
should be cultivated and shanty 
towns, with their inevitable accom- 
paniment of dissoluteness, are rising 
on the fringes of the cities. 


Libya in World Affairs 


The Libyan government has been 
pro-Western in orientation ever since 
its founding, although now it ap- 
pears increasingly reluctant to be 
caught in the struggle between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. for 
influence in Africa. This attitude be- 
came apparent in the UN General 
Assembly in the autumn of 1960 
when Libya several times abstained 
from voting, as for instance in the 
vote to seat President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu of the Congo, who has been 
favored by the West. The changing 
attitude of Libya became even clear- 
er when it joined with six other 
the 
Casablanca conference of January 
1961. 

Although the Libyans are increas- 


Arab and African nations in 


ingly restive at being tied to the 
financial apron strings of the West, 
they are constantly more eager to 
stand on their own feet and thus far 
have shown no significant pro-Rus- 
sian leanings. But many Libyans are 
beginning to think they should fol- 
low Egypt’s example and take aid 
from both West and East as occasion 
dictates. The absence of Communist 
propaganda, the prohibition of poli- 
tical parties and lack of political in- 
terest among the Libyans have so far 
prevented the development of or- 
ganized communism. 

The Libyans, who are beginning 
to be interested in the problems of 
all of Africa, are particularly con- 
cerned with North Africa, especially 
Egypt and Algeria. President Nasser 
has a strong appeal to Libyans, be- 
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cause of his own personality and be- 
cause of the stimulus provided by the 
many Egyptian teachers and techni- 
cians employed in Libya. In the 
cities of Tripolitania President Nas- 
ser’s picture, like that of their own 
king, is on sale throughout the 
bazaars, and Egyptian broadcasts are 
listened to avidly, particularly by the 
young people. Libya has been a 
member of the Arab League since 
1953. The Libyans, however, are still 
passionately independent and are not 
yet ready to join in a union or fed- 
eration with other countries of 
North Africa. 

The cause of neighboring Algeria 
is strongly supported not only by the 
Libyan government but by the peo- 
ple themselves. Annexed to the Liby- 
an treaty of friendship with Tunisia 
in 1957 was a joint declaration call- 
ing for the independence of Algeria, 
and Libya has since then officially 
taken up this cause. And at the same 
time it has protested against France’s 
atomic explosions in the Sahara. 


What of the Future? 


The money from the coming flow 
of oil, if wisely spent, can help bring 
more adequate economic and social 
development to Libya. The most ur- 
gent needs are improvement in agri- 
culture, which will remain basic to 
the country’s economy, and a wider 
educational program. Libyans are 
facing this challenge, but profiteers 
from both within and. without have 
their eyes on the new wealth. 
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Spotlight 
(Continued from page 108) 

Today the question is not whether 
the Western empires will disappear, 
but whether their remnants will be 
taken over by the new great powers 
now coming to the center of the 
world stage—the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China—or peacefully inte- 
grated into the world community 
through the UN. This is the issue 
which was forthrightly raised by 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson at 
the official luncheon given in his 
honor by New York City on March 
2 when he said: “What we are at- 
tempting to do today at the United 
Nations is to roll back every one of 
these great historical fatalities which 
in the past have made the ending of 
empire the most feared, perilous con- 
dition of the survival of society. We 
are trying to end the dreary cycle of 
imperialisms by which the outgoing 
masters are quickly replaced by new 
ones who come quickly in to fill the 
vacuum of power.” 

The danger of such a replacement 
is great. The temptation of seizing 
the fragments of empires in liquida- 
tion—a temptation which the West- 
ern powers did not resist as late as 
the first decades of this century—is 
overwhelming for Russia and China, 
which, although during centuries 
they have gathered together vast 
overland possessions, have played no 
active role overseas, in Africa, the 
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Middle East and Latin America. 
What can the United States and the 
erstwhile Western colonial powers 
do to prevent Moscow and Peiping 
from bidding for the succession? 


UN The New Factor 


There are at least three things the 
West can do. First, it can demon- 
strate its own good faith by making 
sure that Western colonial nations 
do not try to hold on to territories 
they had officially surrendered, as 
Belgium has done with the copper- 
rich province of Katanga. Mr. Stev- 
enson stressed this point, declaring: 
“When we in America give our sup- 
port to the ending of all outside in- 
tervention in the Congo we mean 
something definite and practical. We 
believe that Belgium should com- 
plete its withdrawal. We believe that 
no other foreign power should come 
thrusting in, especially the new im- 
perialism of the Soviet Union.” 

Second, the West can make far 
greater efforts than in the past to 
strengthen the UN—not only by 
moral support but by the financial 
aid the UN urgently needs to carry 
out its function as the only possible 
alternative to a clash between declin- 
ing and ascending imperialisms. 

And, third, the West can challenge 
any attempts Moscow and Peiping 
may make to inherit its former em- 
pires by making evident its determi- 
nation to assure people who have 


just emerged from colonial rule or 
are still living under it that they will 
be free to decide their own future 
without outside intervention from 
any source. Only then will the UN, 
to use Mr. Stevenson’s words, as- 
sume the role it should for the weak- 
er nations, the role of giving “ulti- 
mate protection against the force of 
more powerful and predatory gov- 
ernments.” 

As Ambassador Stevenson and 
President Kennedy have pointed out, 
Moscow’s challenge to the UN and 
its continuing vitriolic attacks on 
Secretary General Hammarskjold 
represent a grave danger for the in- 
ternational organization, and thus 
for the world community as a whole. 
However, the UN’s mission in the 
Congo, and particularly its determi- 
nation to enforce the mandate it has 
the UN Security 
Council, has also been challenged by 


received from 
Belgium, and in varying degrees and 
through diverse actions by the top 
Congolese leaders, from President 
Joseph Kasavubu and Moise Tshom- 
be to the late Patrice Lumumba and 
his successor, Antoine Gizenga. If, 
however, the great powers can bring 
themselves to accept both the concept 
and the practice of an international 
organization with force at its com- 
mand, their example might encour- 
age smaller nations throughout the 
world to follow suit. 


Vera MicHetrs DEAN 
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